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Guest Editorial 
Facts and Standards in Retailing 


REAGAN P. CONNALLY 


We have often heard that the retail which in many cases mean the difference 
business is a detail business. Even more in profit or loss in a department or a store 
important, however, the retail business are obtainable from many sources and in 
is a human business. It is, first, a busi- most stores. How many retailers know 
ness of human beings and, second, one of these facts? I doubt if very many do. 
merchandise. The retail business is a The obtaining of these facts automati- 
business where more people are involved cally carries us into many of the funda- 
in arriving at the end product (customer mentals of profitable storekeeping. Yet 
satisfaction) than most others. There- most storekeepers are not “‘fact”’ minded 
fore, the human element with all its but “hunch” minded and thus miss many 
frailties is the most important factor in of these fundamentals as well as proper 
our business. markdown standards. 

Following this line of thought, the Let us assume these facts have been 


most difficult problem in the retail obtained and are laid before us for use. 
business is standardization, which finally The next step is then to set a standard 
leads to some degree of scientific ap- based on the facts. In the case of mark- 
proach. The same thoughts given two downs, such a standard would probably 
people with different backgrounds, in- lead us to a percentage much below the 
cluding inheritance and training, may National Retail Dry Goods Association 


average and below the standards of most 
terpretations and thus bring about two ‘ 
‘ well-operated stores. It certainly could 
different standards. i 
lead us to obtain figures as good as 


Accordingly, it seems to us that the 
two most important factors in the devel- 
opment of the individual for the retail 
field are, first, the urge and ability to 
obtain facts, and, second, the setting of 
standards based on these facts. For 
example, the facts about markdowns (Continued on page 90) 
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the best performance by any store selling 
like merchandise. 

This approach tends to take away the 
deadly satisfaction which comes from 
some particular operation of ours that is 
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Merchandising of Postage Stamps 


Jacques Minxus 


Department stores today are exhibiting a keen interest in the introduction of a 
stamp department. Accordingly, this article by the head of the famous 
Gimbel Stamp Department carries a timely message. 


When stamps first were issued in this 
country, not quite one hundred years ago, 
this innovation was hailed as a great 
step forward. The business of carry- 
ing the mail, because of the convenience 
of prepayment of postage, has developed 
into a tremendous undertaking—perhaps 
the largest enterprise in the world. 
There were few, however, who dreamed 
that the collecting of postage stamps 
would give rise to an industry which 
employs thousands upon thousands and 
finds its roots in every corner of the 
globe. And it is this business of selling 
stamps to the collector that concerns us 
here. 

Yes, it’s quite 2 business. Uncle Sam 
saw the possible return in the collectors’ 
constant call for stamps. In 1921, the 
Post Office Department established in 
Washington, D. C., a special bureau 
called the Philatelic Agency to take care 
of this demand. While the first year’s 
sales of this agency totaled $20,906.50, 
this has grown to the not inconsiderable 
figure of $2,028,467.13 in 1944. The 
upward curve has been constant with 
only minor drops even during depression 
years. But this agency sells only the 
current stamps of the United States, and 
such stamps are sold to all—the col- 
lector as well as the dealer. 


STAMPS IN THE DEPARTMENT STORE 


The publication, Retailing, found the 
stamp business important enough to give 


it a full page of its executive edition for 
April 26, 1937. “Just Stamps Build 
Business in 6 Figures’ was a story 
important enough to be carried to de- 
partment-store executives throughout 
the country. 

Department stores, progressive mer- 
chandising establishments as they are, 
have realized the value of adding stamps 
to their large variety of other mer- 
chandise. Not only because of the 
sizable amount of trade that such a 
department can develop but also because 
it attracts the type of clientele that every 
store is anxious tohave. When a young- 
ster gets his stamps from a store and is 
pleased by his purchase, there is con- 
tinuous talk at home about this partic- 
ular store and the stamps it sells. This, 
in turn, very often brings the family so 
much closer to that store. We have 
often observed that a small and perhaps 
insignificant first purchase has developed 
to the point of opening a family charge 
account. This often results in bringing 
a good deal of other business to the 
store. In the good old days, before the 
war, when stores were anxious to open 
new charge accounts and drives were 
undertaken to add new customers, it was 
the stamp department’s section manager 
who usually won the contest. Because 
collectors are constant customers, giving 
their patronage to the same department 
for years, the stamp department rivals 
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all other departments in opening charge 
accounts. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR A CAREER 


The merchandising of stamps offers 
unlimited opportunities to intelligent 
men and women who want to make mer- 
chandising their vocation. Because this 
field is comparatively new in department 
stores, there is a great need for people, 
both men and women, who have some 
stamp-collecting experience as well as 
merchandising knowledge. This de- 
mand is not just a war demand but has 
existed long before. Even during the 
height of the last depression, a man or 
woman with some stamp background 
and merchandising knowledge could have 
had a good, responsible position with 
better pay than was possible in similar 
jobs in other departments. As more 
department stores open stamp sections 
there will follow an expansion of existing 
trade. More and more public attention 
will be focused upon stamps, and will in- 
evitably attract more collectors, bringing 
the total national volume to many more 
millions of dollars. The collector as well 
as the dealer will profit by this increase 
in interest. Department-store stamp 
sections have a good and wholesome 
effect on the business. It is the policy of 
such departments to mark every item 
plainly so that a customer knows exactly 
what he is to pay for a stamp or set 
before making his purchase. He has no 
doubts in his mind and does not leave 
with the feeling that perhaps he could 
have “got it for less.” 


SOURCES OF THE STAMP STOCK 


There are a few fundamental principles 
in the marketing of stamps that are 
different from those applied in any other 
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branch of retailing. The major sources 
for stamps are different. Very often 
stamps can be obtained from the issuing 
governments; sometimes from whole- 
salers; and sometimes directly from the 
collector. There is much hazard, delay, 
and very often total loss in the attempt to 
purchase stamps directly from the over- 
seas issuing governments. This was the 
case even before the war. Good col- 
lections or accumulations are very often 
bought directly from the collector but it 
is necessary to know stamps thoroughly 
in order to handle such transactions. 

Contrary to all good practice, “‘whole- 
salers” quite often sell directly to the 
collectors so that one has to be very 
careful with whom he deals. Such 
“wholesalers” will sell to anybody for 
only a 5 or 10 per cent markup over 
the price to the retailer. Another 
method is for such dealers or “whole- 
salers” to use the department store to 
get to the collector by opening stamp 
departments. They will then attempt to 
draw off some of the store’s clientele and 
will try to deal directly with this newly 
found trade. One must be prepared for 
such competition and give value and 
service. 

Auctions are often a source of supply. 
At such sales, a dealer may be able to 
make a worth-while buy to augment his 
stock or to secure some special rarity for 
a special customer. But this source 
must be approached carefully and pref- 
erably after some experience in the field. 
It must be remembered that the retailer 
will here have to bid not only against 
other dealers, but, more important, 
against collectors (very often, one’s own 
customers). Naturally, such collectors 
feel that they can go a little higher in 
bidding if they are left any margin at all 
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below current retail prices. This leaves 
the retailer little or no margin with which 
to operate. Auctions, too, are notorious 
for the “fever”? they produce. We have 
known, many times, of instances of 
stamps or sets having been sold at higher 
prices than those which we showed for 
identical merchandise. 


MARKUP IN STAMPS 


The markup in stamps varies from 10 
to 40 per cert. On accessories there is 
the usual 33 to 40 per cent markup. The 
reason for the low markup may be found 
in the keen competition met in the sale of 
higher priced, high-grade sets and single 
stamps. Ifa customer is to be satisfied, 
these better grade sets and stamps must 
be sold at prices that will bear com- 
parison with those at the ‘specialty 
shop.” The specialty man, in this 
field, is entirely different from one en- 
countered in any other merchandise 
field. Your competitor may be the 
retired insurance agent, bank clerk, or 
teacher who handles his stock at his 
home; or it may be a man who has a 
little office and puts in twelve to fourteen 
hours a day. 

Markdowns are a great problem to 
the stamp dealer. Since collectors are 
constant customers of the same 
establishment, few if any additional 
sales are made when an item is reduced 
in price. It is to the interest of every 
retailer to build up a following. By 
marking down he will only incur the 
disfavor of the customer who bought it a 
little while ago at a higher price. Be- 
sides, and unfortunately for the trade, 
the stamp collector is very often misled 
by the theory that stamps continuously 
rise in value. Therefore, the mere 
marking down of overstocked mer- 


chandise does not help in its disposal. 
It is always better, in such cases, to 
dispose of any surplus by outright sale 
or to effect an exchange with another 
dealer for merchandise needed. 


MAINTAINING A BALANCED STOCK 


In normal times, there is the definite 
problem of balancing one’s stock so as to 
have, continuously, a large variety and, 
yet avoid being overstocked. A good 
stamp department has to have stamps 
that were issued one hundred years ago, 
as well as those issued last month and the 
one that is coming out next week. There 
is the great pressure of the continual 
appearance of new issues, which a 
number of customers always expect to 
find. In addition, there must be main- 
tained a large variety of those that 
arrived on the scene quite some time ago. 
A turnover of three to four times a year 
is not unusual, in spite of the large stock 
one must always keep on hand. 

It is difficult to apply the usual stock 
control to stamp merchandise. Stock 
control, however, can and must be 
applied to accessories such as albums 
and catalogues because they vary as 
time goes on and become outdated. 

During Christmas and holiday periods, 
there is a seasonal demand for stamps 
and accessories for gift purposes. But 
the farsighted merchandiser will use this 
occasion to give the collector a catalogue 
or some other literature drawing 
attention to his stock. He will follow 
this up during the year and try to make a 
constant customer for the department. 

While the greater number of sales will 
fall in the medium-priced range of sets 
and packets (25 cents to $5.00), the 
actual volume, in dollars and cents, will 
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come from the better, higher priced, 
single stamps and sets. 

Since it is absolutely impossible for a 
department to have all the rarities on 
hand at all times, the manager of such a 
department must know where such rar- 
ities may be obtained. He must know 
their approximate values in order to be 
able to discuss them with a prospective 
customer and, if necessary, to get such 
items for him. In order to develop this 
type of business, a 
number of outstand- 
ing rarities must al- 
ways be on display. /@ 
It follows, therefore, & 
that his customers 
will know that better 
things are also on 
sale in his store. 


CUSTOMERS OF THE 
STAMP 
DEPARTMENT 


It will be found ° 
thatcollectors in gen- 
eral and stamp col- 
lectors in particular 
are drawn from a 
“superior” portion of 
the public. 
are intellectually a- 
bove the average, and form a very dem- 
ocratic, interesting, and friendly group. 
Collectors are found in every section of 
the community, from the leading men 
and women in public life to the youngster 
who probably is head and shoulders 
above his classmates. It took a New 
Yorker artist to see this clearly. The 
sketch reproduced here tells the story 
more clearly than words can. 

Adults are the major customers for 
stamps. They are the ones who bring 
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“Both you gentlemen for the Stamp Club?” 
They Permission The New Yorker Copyright The F-R. Publishing good customer away 


up the dollar volume of department 
sales. But youngsters should in no way 
be neglected. While a youngster may 
spend only a dollar or so, he very often 
interests his parents by bringing stamps 
into his home. Once grown-ups are 
interested, they very often take up the 
hobby, either separately or jointly with 
their youngsters; thus providing another 
revenue-producing factor. 


BUILDING GOOD WILL 


Extreme courtesy, 
to the point of bend- 
ing backwards, is of 
paramount import- 
ance—a by word in 
the retail trade but, 
unfortunately, too 
often forgotten. It 
must be remembered 
that the dealer will 
be the “expert,” the 
connoisseur to the 
man, or child, who 
asks a question. A 
brusque word may 
turn a_ potentially 


from him and, pos- 
sibly,.from the hobby entirely. 

The dealer must be willing to keep and 
guide the novice, for it is in such guidance 
that he will lead the collector to better 
and finer choices. It will make the 
hobby a pleasure and he will enjoy 
dealing with him. The result is that he 
will have made a friend, a better and 
personally satisfied customer. 

It is important to gain the reputation 
of honesty and scrupulousness—not only 
among customers but in the trade as 
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well. Customers will rely on the dealer’s 
word once their experience with him has 
proved they can do so. There is no 
need to belabor the point—it is a maxim 
which all retailers, in all trades, should 
always remember. 

Competitors will very often try to buy 
out or “corner” certain items which have 
gone upinprice. Itis up to the manager 
to see that such “good buys” go to his 
regular customers either before they rise 
in value, or even while others are forced 
to sell at higher prices. That is how one 
builds good will and confidence. The 
customer will remember and appreciate 
the dealer’s concern for his interests. He 
should be remembered when specially 
favorable “buys” come along and should 
be protected against fly-by-night and 
speculative ventures. For example: 


In 1942, by arrangement with the Liberian 
Government, we received a quantity of mailed 
envelopes, franked with special stamps, carried 
on the first airmail flight from that country to 
the United States. By far the greater number 
of such envelopes received in this country bore 
stamps with the date “1941” barred out, “1942” 
having been substituted. Gimbel’s all had the 
original “1941” and without bars—making 
these rarities of no small value. Knowing 
the potential value of these covers, we, never- 
theless, proceeded to send them out to our many 
customers who have standing orders with us— 
and at the price of $1.25, which would have been 
a fair price for the much more common variety. 
It was soon noised about town that we had them 
for sale. We were besieged by dealers who 
offered to buy up our entire supply at $/0.00 
each! Needless to say, our price was maintained 
at $1.25, our regular customers were supplied, 
and the remaining covers sold over the counter 
to the public at our regularly fixed price. These 
interesting collectors’ items now sell at $17.50 
each. Here was an opportunity to have made 
an immediate gain of several thousand dollars, 
but the good will of our customers is worth 
more—immeasurably so. Good will pays in 
the long run. 


On the other hand, there have been 


attempts to foist highly speculative 
issues on the philatelic world, against 
which we have always endeavored to 
protect our customers. 


TIMELINESS OF PROMOTION 


A sense of timeliness is a valuable 
adjunct to the successful management of 
the stamp business. In preparation for 
the invasion of the Philippines, the last 
regular issue of Philippine stamps was 
overprinted in Washington, with the 
word “Victory.” When the very first 
post office to reopen in the liberated 
Philippines had these stamps available 
for sale, an army man, on the spot, 
prepared a number of covers bearing 
these new stamps. They were mailed 
to his home and, because of our re- 
putation in the stamp world, were offered 
to us. Of course, we purchased the 
entire quantity and were able to turn 
them over to our customers while the 
news in the Pacific was “hot.” The 
press everywhere found these covers 
of more than usual interest and were 
glad to see them and to give them space. 

Stamps are very often used to com- 
memorate events of historic importance. 
Stamps are also used to honor great men: 
and women and their achievements, to 
record history and publicize history in 
the making. Stamps, therefore, lend 
themselves to sound promotion. When 
the Soviet Union commemorated the 
Teheran Conference by a special issue, 
these showed the American flag on 
Russian stamps for the first time. Gim- 
bel’s Stamp Department succeeded in 
getting the first substantial stock in this 
country and held a splendid promotion. 


ADVERTISING 


It is needless to stress the importance 
of advertising. However, stamps have 
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their own peculiar advantages which 
must not be neglected. 

1. Every dealer has it in his power to 
build a mailing list. This is of inesti- 
mable value and, if properly watched, 
will certainly be the making of a sizable 
mail-order business. A price list or 
catalogue of the dealer’s stock should go 
periodically to this mailing list. 

2. Stamp journals go to a “ready- 
made” group. It follows that a col- 
lector who subscribes to a_philatelic 
magazine must have more than a little 
interest in the hobby. And once drawn 
into the list of customers by responding 
to your advertising, he becomes a po- 
tential permanent customer. 

3. Newspapers can and do provide a 
medium that excels in some ways. 
Many newspapers now maintain stamp 
columns and have their own collector 
following. Stamps mirror current events. 
The enterprising dealer knows how to 
tie in his promotion with the head- 
line. For example, Allied victories can 
be dramatized by advertising stamps 
showing flags of the United Nations. 
Easter or Christmas advertising will 
surely feature stamps portraying Christ 
—or others of a religous nature. And 
when the fast approaching time comes to 
hang Hitler, the wise dealer will high- 
light stamps that depict the horrors 
forced on the peoples of the world by the 
machinations of a madman. 

It is important to keep the name of the 
department before the public at all times 
by such advertising and promotion as 
will interest the noncollector, the novice, 
and the advanced collector. This may 
be done not only by promotion outlined 
elsewhere in these pages but by other 
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methods as well. It is essential to have 
a well-planned display and one as large 
as possible. The maintenance of a 
stamp club and invitations to prominent 
persons to appear in the department are 
always successful drawing cards. Such 
persons will usually be pleased to appear 
on behalf of a worthy cause, such as the 
Red Cross or a sale of War bonds. 
Nothing is taken away from these or 
other worth-while causes by being tied in 
with the hobby and very often they 
result in bringing greater benefits to 
such public drives. 

Millions of soldiers abroad are being 
asked by people all over the world for 
American stamps. They are also being 
asked by friends and relatives at home to 
send stamps from foreign countries. 
Such service men and women are now 
stamp conscious. We notice this every 
day. There was the wife of a captain, 
who came to us and showed us a letter 
from her husband in Belgium. He 
asked her to buy stamps for him because 
he was able to get more service for a few 
American stamps than for anything else 
he could offer his new friends. There 
was an officer who had heard so much 
talk about stamps while in England that 
he decided to take up the hobby. He 
did so the very week he returned home 
and is now actively continuing to collect. 
The returning serviceman is stamp- 
minded, is a potential stamp collector, 
and so are his children. 

The modern department store will 
surely have a good representative stamp 
department in its plant. The young 
man or woman who will make stamp mer- 
chandising his vocation may look for- 
ward to a bright future. 
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Incipient Revolt of Consumers 


HarRo_D R. MERAHN 


Informative advertising will be imperative in the period of postwar adjustment 
in the opinion of this sales-promotion manager who has already tried it 
successfully. 


Pity the poor consumer! Where once 
she might have resisted any attempt to 
sell her merchandise not up to the stand- 
ard she set for herself, today the con- 
sumer, perforce, must be grateful for 
whatever she can lay hands on. 

Unfortunately, present-day scarcities 
have created in the buying public a mass 
psychoneurosis which dictates: Grab 
what you can get—this is no time to 
cavil about quality standards. 

This is only natural. How can the 
benighted lady hold out for a high-count 
percale house dress, when the racks are 
bare of house dresses? In many in- 
stances, she simply has no choice. If 
she really wants a house dress, she must 
not look too closely, because instead of 
her precious 80 x 80 thread count, she’ll 
find that she can actually see the warp 
and weft with her naked eye. And 
that’s pretty bad! 

But it’s a typical case, and there 
isn’t too much the retailer can do right 
now. However, the day of reckoning 
—the “grand pay-off””—will surely come. 
For who doubts that, in the postwar 
period, the long-suffering customer will 
inexorably rise up like Markham’s ‘“‘Man 
with the Hoe” to 

Make right the immemorial 
infamies, 
Perfidious wrongs, immedicable 
woes? 
The postwar period may well see a 
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whirlwind reaction to shoddy goods, 
poor workmanship, inferior materials. 
Customers again will enjoy the dom- 
inant status of a buyer’s market. 
When this time comes—Heaven help the 
hindmost retailer. 


A JOB FOR SALES PROMOTION 


What can a retailer do to save himself 
from being engulfed when the inevitable 
consumer reaction sets in? Those mer- 
chants who do the best job of convincing 
their customers that the quality of goods 
has been restored to pre-war levels will 
have the advantage in this highly com- 
petitive situation. If we accept this 
thesis, the problem simmers down to the 
question of sales promotion. The post- 
war period will, in all probability, see a 
dynamic trend to make advertising more 
informative. For nothing can tell the 
quality story so convincingly as specific 
facts. 

It may come as a Surprise to some, 
but evidence has been gathered to show 
that there is a meeting of the minds be- 
tween consumer and retailer about what 
constitutes the most important quality 
characteristics of specified commodities. 


The Advertising Committee of the 


National Consumer-Retailer Council 
sent a questionnaire to consumers and 
retailers, asking them to state what in 
their opinion constituted the five most 
important quality characteristics to be 
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covered in retail advertisements of ten 
different commodities. In practically 
every case the five characteristics cited 
by consumers as being most important 
were identical with those cited by 
retailers... This may not be conclusive, 
but it leaves a strong suspicion that there 
is probably no wide divergence between 
consumer and retailer about what specific 
facts should be given in advertisements. 
This being true, the consumer might 
properly ask of the retailer, “Why don’t 
you give us all the facts in your adver- 
tisements and other sales appeals?” 
Such a hypothetical question involves a 
wide field of controversy on the subject 
of so-called informative advertising. 
Let’s examine its component parts: 


1. DOES THERE ACTUALLY EXIST A PUBLIC 
CLAMOR FOR INFORMATIVE 
ADVERTISING? 


There have been many surveys made 
by reputable agencies which showed 
that the consumer is definitely interested 
in getting the facts about the mer- 
chandise she buys. Roger Wolcott of 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council 
has summed up a few. He writes: 
“There is an abundance of evidence to 
show that consumers want more in- 
formation in advertising. The Gallup 
Poll of Public Opinion on Advertising, 
Distribution, and the Consumer Move- 
ment, made in 1939-1940, showed that 
40 per cent of consumers did not consider 
that advertising gave sufficient infor- 
mation. The Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., has under- 
taken a continuing analysis of consumer 


1 Copies of the results of the survey may be 
had by writing Roger Wolcott, Managing 
Director of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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meetings in the United States. Kenneth 
Dameron, reporting on that analysis in 
the Harvard Business Review 1942, 
states that an analysis of the subject or 
purpose of 1,312 consumer groups 
meetings shows that ‘over one-third 
of these meetings indicated a definite 
consumer interest in merchandise facts.’ 
Another significant survey is that made 
by Harvard University, the results of 
which are incorporated in Professor 
Borden’s book The Economic Effects of 
Advertising. Over two thirds of the 
housewives interviewed took the position 
that the only justification for advertising 
is to give product information. These 
surveys have been not of ‘professional’ 
but of ‘grass-root’ consumers, rep- 
resentative of the vast body of 
American women who, it is estimated, 
spend approximately 80 per cent of the 
family income.” 

For those who are skeptical of all 
surveys, let’s try to answer the question 
on the basis of simple cause and effect. 

CAUSE: As the war draws to its 
climax, it is perhaps inevitable that the 
public, long conditioned to uncom- 
plaining acceptance of wartime mer- 
chandise, should begin to rebel. There 
are definite signs that the rebellion is 
beginning. It hasn’t hurt retail volume 
as yet, except in a very few merchandise 
classifications. But it is certainly a 
true sign of what lies ahead. Women 
are complaining about poor quality. 
They are complaining about prices. 
They are showing indications of holding 
back on the purchase of certain items, 
awaiting the return of pre-war quality. 
But essentially the public is becoming 
less patient, less tolerant. Perhaps it is 
well that this is happening right now, 
because there has been an inclination on 
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the part of store people to forget how 
exacting people were in their demands 
before the war, to forget that customers 
complain easily under normal conditions. 
It is better to become aware of this now, 
when the trend is just becoming evident. 

EFFECT: If poor quality is the 
primary cause of the above mentioned 
consumer rebellion, the effect certainly 
will be a quest for specific facts regarding 
quality on the part of the long-suffering 
consumer. For, after all, she’s fed up 
with poor quality. Ergo, she’ll demand 
to know what has gone into the mer- 
chandise she buys. Q.E.D. 


2. DOES THE RETAILER HAVE A SINCERE 
DESIRE TO “TELL ALL” IN HIS 
SALES APPEAL? 


It depends on the retailer. It depends 
on his degree of enlightenment in matters 
relating to the sound conduct of his 
business. If he’s in the business of 
high fashion, he should make no bones 
about it—his appeal is a forthright 
emotional appeal. It would be tragic 
to see Lord and Taylor’s superb fashion 
advertising cluttered with extraneous 
stuff. 

On the other hand, retailers who run 
an all-inclusive store, those who cater 
right down the broad middle bracket, 
may well pepper their advertising with 
specific facts. Indeed many of Amer- 
ica’s foremost retailers have demonstrated 
a sincere desire to give specific facts. 
Many stores maintain their own testing 
laboratories; others employ independent 
laboratories; still others gather facts from 
their manufacturers. We see these facts 
included in advertisements, on informa- 
tive labels, and in the sales arguments of 
clerks. The pioneers are well known: 
Kauffman of Pittsburgh, Marshall Field, 


Macy, Gimbel of Philadelphia, and 
many others. 


3. HOW DOES THE ADVERTISING FRATER- 
NITY FEEL ABOUT INCLUDING A MUL- 
TIPLICITY OF SPECIFIC FACTS IN DAILY 
ADVERTISING? 


Of course there is no unified voice to 
speak for this erudite and august group. 
But, in the main, the feeling is one of 
laissez faire. 

There is one school of thought among 
advertising people which feels that the 
inclusion of too many specific facts would 
interfere with the physical appearance 
and also complicate the effectiveness of 
emotional appeals. These are valid 
objections. But the dire results do not 
necessarily follow. There are many, 
many cases in which we can have an 
emotional appeal and clinch it with 
specific facts. Yes, the advertisement 
can still look all right. How do I know? 
I tried it. And they brought respectable 
results. 

To sum up— 

It is terribly important for retailers to 
take immediate steps to maintain some 
residual vestiges of quality standards. 
Let’s be on the gui vive for disreputable 
stuff. 

Retail advertising should contain more 
specific facts, for there are two tremen- 
dous buying groups that have to be 
satisfied : 

1. Customers, discussed above, who 
are rebelling against poor quality. 

2. Another group who, strangely 
enough in these flush times, has fewer 
dollars to spend than it formerly had. 
How many families of policemen, fire- 
men, postal clerks, insurance and bank 
employees, county, State, city, and town 

(Continued on page 95) 


Will National Brands Be More 
Important in the Department 
Store of the Future? 


JoserH Lorin 


The manufacturer can and must prove by research the profit possibilities in his 
nationally advertised line, if he is to convince stores of its importance to 


them. 


One of the inevitable developments of 
the seller’s market we have been seeing 
in the past few years has been the 
strengthening of the national brand in 
the department store. Merchandise- 
hungry stores have not only eagerly 
accepted brands that previously knocked 
at their doors in vain, but have 
aggressively sought such lines. In many 
instances, the retailer has used the same 
promotional devices to obtain nationally 
known merchandise that the manufac- 
turer used previously to gain entree into 
the store. 

Now retailers and resources alike are 
thinking of the day when the situation 
will be reversed—when merchandise will 
be plentiful and the hunt for customers 


‘will be as aggressive as the hunt for 


goods is today. Are national brands 
firmly enough intrenched in the de- 
partment store to maintain their present 
position or will they slide back to the 
secondary position they occupied in 
pre-war days? 


REASONS FOR SLOW PROGRESS 


It’s no secret that the progress of 
national brands in department stores 
has been slow. They have forced their 
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way in, but not as rapidly as in other 
types of outlets. Yet year after year 
there have been more and more national 
brands in the department stores, even 
prior to the big wartime infiltration, al- 
though some departments have provided 
more fertile ground for the growth of 
such brands than others. On the whole, 
however, before the advent of today’s 
terrific seller’s market the going was 
tough for national brands in department 
stores. 

There are many reasons for this. 
Let’s list some of them. 

1. The department store operated 
under the assumption that its own rep- 
utation in the community was at least 
as good, if not better, than that of the 
brand and that it did not need the 
prestige of the brand. 

2. Department-store management felt 
that it wasn’t sound business strategy to 
spend money and effort building up a 
brand which didn’t belong to it and which 
could be taken away and given to a 
competitor. 

3. Many national brands were sold 
indiscriminately, regardless of the char- 
acter of the outlet and good stores did 
not wish to be identified with brands 
carried by every type of store. 
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4. Markups offered by national brands 
were too often insufficient to meet the 
gross margin requirements of the de- 
partment store. 

5. Department stores did not want 
dictation from manufacturers in regard 
to selling prices, and price maintenance 
by law was especially abhorrent to them. 

6. Brands were not priced to fit in with 
established price lines of department 
stores. 

7. Buyers offered resistance to national 
brands because such lines often reduced 
the buyer to a mere order placer and did 
not permit him wide latitude in making 
special buys, developing special items, and 
engineering deals. 


ADVANTAGES OF NATIONAL’ BRANDS 


Analysis of these obstacles in the path 
of national brands in department stores 
shows that they are not formidable at 
all. The trouble has been that neither 
the manufacturer nor the retailer has 
really scientifically studied the re- 
lationship between national brands and 
the store. And, if the national brand is 
to make progress in the department 
store, a great deal more will have to be 
known about its performance in such 
outlets than had been known previously. 
Here is where the manufacturer and 
retailer can together make contributions 
that will be of benefit to both. And it 
is desirable from both points of view that 
the department store become a more 
important outlet for national brands than 
it had been prior to the war. Why? 

1. If the department store regards it- 
self truly as the purchasing agent of the 
consumer, it must stock those brands 
that have created public interest, 
acceptance, and demand. And every 
merchant knows that to carry such 


brands in assortments which are inade- 
quate is unsound for the store, because 
turnover is retarded, selling becomes 
harder when switching by salespeople 
is necessary, and the retailer gains little 
from the manufacturer’s advertising. 

2. While, on the face of it, national 
brands seem to offer less initial markup, 
investigation has too often revealed 
that the gross margin is equal to or 
better than on other lines of merchan- 
dise, for selling is easier, markdowns are 
fewer, and turnover is better. 

It is unfortunate but true that even 
the most statistically organized store has 
little data on the net profit performance 
of any particular product or line of 
products it carries. It has such in- 
formation about a whole department or 
even a division of a department but, 
except in rare cases, it has no data on the 
profit performance of any individual 
item or line of merchandise. Hence it 
is difficult, if not impossible, for a retailer 
to weigh accurately the profit perform- 
ance of his national brands against 
private brands or unbranded_ mer- 
chandise. Many wide-awake man- 
ufacturers, in cooperation with equally 
alert stores, are making such studies of 
the profit performance of their mer- 
chandise. And such studies are shedding - 
new light on many other preconceived 
notions of retail merchandising and 
promotion. It is safe to predict that 
the expansion of this type of research 
will result in tremendous acceleration of 
the progress by nationally branded lines 
in department stores. 

3. The frenzied hunt for volume as the 
cure-all for department-store ills was 
characteristic of the two decades pre- 
ceding the present period. The same 
period did not produce net profits 
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commensurate with volume. Then 
more and more stores began to discover 
that volume in itself was not the royal 
road to net profit and that the solid 
substantial cushion of regular merchan- 
dise sold at regular prices is the founda- 
tion on which the store’s final black 
figures rest. Here is where the national 
brand plays its part and here is where it 
is destined to play an even bigger role 
in the days to come. 

4. The war period has brought national 
brands more strongly than ever to the 
consumer’s attention. While quality 
degeneration was general, the well-known 
brands kept their quality standards to 
a far greater extent than the unbranded 
lines or even the private brands. All 
available evidence today points to a 
greater proportion of consumers asking 
for brands, even insisting on another 
brand when the one asked for is not 
available. The stores are helping make 
the consumer brand-minded by their 
own promoting of brands. Such con- 
certed effort cannot fail to have its 
effect. Even ready-to-wear, so long a 
bulwark against national brands, is now 
becoming honeycombed with  trade- 
marked merchandise. Obviously, stores 
will not be able to ignore this change in 
the consumer’s buying habits. On the 
contrary, stores will want to go along 
with it. 

5. Raising the average sale as a step 
toward profit will undoubtedly become a 
more important objective in the coming 
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battle for business. And here, too, the 
retailer will be able to tum to the 
national brand for help. Many studies 
made before the current bubble have 
already shown that the consumer will 
buy well-known brands at a higher price 
line more readily than price-featured 
merchandise. Many more such studies 
will be made by farseeing manufacturers. 
And retailers who will want proof will be 
shown the power of well-established, 
nationally advertised brands to increase 
the average sale. 


THE MANUFACTURER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The seller’s market of the past four 
years has put national brands in de- 
partment stores in a stronger position 
than ever. This does not mean that 
with the change in conditions there will 
not be a reappraisal of this position on 
the part of retailers. It is to be expected 
that there will be a weeding out of lines 
based on a “‘show-me” attitude on the 
part of the stores. Merchants will 
question the extent of consumer accep- 
tance the brand has acquired, the sound- 
ness of its merchandising, its ability to 
provide the store with adequate gross 
margin, and the magnitude of its selling 
cooperation. And it will be up to the 
manufacturer to justify his position in 
the store. Weaker brands may be 
weeded out. But the position of na- 
tionally branded lines in department 
stores is sure to be stronger than ever, to 
the greater benefit of the manufacturer, 
the retailer, and the consumer. 
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Taste—The Buyer’s Dilemma 


CHARLES H. HENDERS 


The responsibility for developing good taste in merchandise rests squarely 
on the store buyer. The great difficulty is a lack of understanding of 
fundamentals. 


BUYER’S RESPONSIBILITY 


One of the most important factors in 
merchandising, particularly in buying, 
should be taste. The buyer, being the 
middleman, has the key position in 
determining whether or not goods pro- 
duced and distributed will be in good 
taste. The manufacturer will listen to 
the store buyer’s suggestions and the 
public in turn will buy from the assort- 
ment that the buyer has selected. 
Consequently, if the store buyer can be 
educated in the fundamentals of good 
taste and know how to distinguish bad 
taste, the problem of improving the 
appearance standards in merchandise 
will be largely solved. 

A person must be trained to recognize 
good taste in whatever field he may be 
engaged. This training should begin in 
school, as it may awaken talent in a 
child that can be developed and guided. 
Everyday one sees objects that are 
inartistic and in bad taste, whereas, if 
there had been more knowledge of good 
taste, these could have been made ar- 
tistic at no extra cost. 

The person who from an early age 
has been surrounded by furniture and 
objects that are in good taste comes to 
sense the good and recognize the bad, 
even though he does not know the 


principles involved. But all are not so 
fortunate, and even those brought up in 
an atmosphere of refinement may not 
recognize good taste in forms other than 
they are accustomed to seeing. 


WHAT IS TASTE? 


How can we define taste? Any object 
that is in perfect proportion, style, and 
design is in good taste. Any object 
not having these qualifications will be 
in bad taste. An object or article may 
be of good quality, but it may still be in 
bad taste. For instance, if a piece is to 
be reproduced it should be true to its 
style in every respect—proportion, 
design, and the smallest detail. Too 
often a piece is made to suit the whim of 
a designer who combines the character- 
istics of different periods and styles. 
Thus a conglomeration of styles and 
designs creates a bastard product, which 
is definitely in bad taste. A combination 
of styles and details may be used on one 
piece, but this should be left to the most 
skillful designers, as it is the most 
difficult task for any one to do. Many 
designers who are trying to do this sort 
of thing are unsuccessful and are actually 
responsible for the creation of many 
pieces in bad taste. 
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Other examples of bad taste are over- 
decoration, overornamentation, and the 
overloading of objects with unnecessary 
“gingerbread” and ‘“doodads.” Often 
they are put on to distract the eye of the 
store buyer from poor quality or work- 
manship. Sometimes it is to impress 
the consumer. Simplicity in itself is 
good taste in all types of merchandise. 
A woman may be simply dressed, and 
her only piece of jewelry an effective pin, 
yet dressed in good taste. Another may 
be overloaded with flowers, veils, ruffles, 
and frills, an example of bad taste. 
Another striking instance is the manu- 
facturing of a Sheraton buffet in walnut, 
whereas Sheraton belongs to the age of 
mahogany and should be reproduced 
accordingly. Many things were pro- 
duced in bad taste hundreds of years 
ago, but they still remain bad taste 
and will continue to remain so. An 
object in bad taste is always one, re- 
gardless of when it has been or will be 
made. 

Naturally, bad taste can be displayed 
in color combinations or in settings and 
arrangements as well as in manufactured 
articles. We usually term or classify 
this use of taste as harmony. Actually, 
no color itself can be in bad taste if used 
in the proper combination or environ- 
ment. The arrangement of objects may 
be in bad taste even though the pieces 
themselves are in good proportion, de- 
sign, and style. A very heavy lamp 
placed on a small fragile table will 
certainly create a setting in poor taste. 
The same applies to the tall stout man 
wearing a hat with an extremely small 
brim. 
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GOOD TASTE VS. PERSONAL CHOICE 


Artists and designers have tried at 
various times to create something en- 
tirely new that has ended in complete 
failure. Just to mention two styles 
that developed at the beginning of the 
twentieth century are art nouveau and 
the Jugendstil. Both were atrocities 
when they were created and will con- 
tinue to be so forever. Whatever has 
been in good taste in the past will con- 
tinue to be so in the future. The sooner 
we learn that good taste is not a personal 
choice but a phrase to classify proportion, 
design, style, color combinations, and 
arrangements, the sooner we will have 
succeeded in educating our store buyers 
what pieces are in good taste and what in 
bad. They must either be under one 
head or the other—there can be no 
compromise. The word “taste” must 
be used with the utmost care. Any one 
may say, “This is not my taste,” but to 
pass judgment and distinctly say, “This 
is in bad taste,’ must be left for the 
expert, the only one who has the right to 
make such a statement as he is the only 
one qualified to pass judgment. The 
person who merely dislikes it should say, 
“T do not like it,” or “I prefer something 
else,” or “It is not my choice.” One 
should only express his opinion as like, 
dislike, or preference, unless he is quali- 
fied to pass expert judgment. An object 
that is recognized as a masterpiece, one 
that is in perfect taste but may not be to 
one’s liking, should be so designated as 
preference or dislike. This is one’s 
privilege, but it is not a privilege to say 
the object is in bad taste. 

Good, bad, or poor taste has nothing 
to do with quality. For instance, what 
good is a piece of furniture in the finest 
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wood and workmanship if it is an atroc- 
ity in the worst taste? What good is a 
lady’s coat of the finest material, costing 
$500.00, if it fits her badly? She would 
be better off with a coat that costs $50.00 
but fits her perfectly. A Duncan Phyfe 
table ‘l always be a Duncan Phyfe 
table if it is in proper proportion and 
design, whether it cost $25.00 or $250.00. 
Both are in good taste. It is a matter of 
personal finance which table the in- 
dividual is able to purchase. Money 
should never be the deciding factor 
between good and bad taste. Good 
design, style, and proportion are good 
taste and should take precedence over 
quality at all times. After good taste 
has been established then ane may 
consider the quality, which depends 
largely upon the individual’s pocketbook. 


THE STORE BUYER THE KEY 


It is primarily up to the buyer to offer 
the public merchandise in good taste. 
This is very easily accomplished if the 
buyer knows the difference, but in a 
great many cases he does not. So many 
will give a lame excuse by saying that 
the public demands a certain type of 
merchandise which they, incidentally, 
are displaying merely because it is a good 
seller. The fact that the public will 
buy poorly styled merchandise is no 
excuse for putting it on the market. The 
public in general does not know, it 
needs and wants guidance and advice, 
and the advice should be good. The 
public often does not know the difference 
and depends on the salesman. Un- 
fortunately, the salesman, in many cases, 
knows no more about the merchandise, 
whether it is in good or bad taste, than 
does the public, and more often he does 


not care as long as he can make a sale. 
Courses should be set up over the entire 
country so that the store buyers every- 
where can train and develop the sense 
and knowledge of good taste. One must 
study objects in bad as well as those in 
good taste to be able to make compari- 
sons. There is more merchandise sold 
in bad taste than merchandise in good 
taste. If no articles were made in bad 
taste, then naturally no person would. 
be able to purchase them, and there is’ 
no person in the world who would not 
prefer an article in good taste to one in 
bad, provided there is no added expense 
involved. 

It is by no means the amount of money 
one spends; it is how one spends it. To 
make one dollar look like two is in itself 
an art—that is where talent, knowledge, 
and good taste are required to the ut- 
most. Buyers should consider purchases 
and make them pieces in good taste, 
since these cost no more than pieces in 
poor taste. The home is the foundation 
for the development of good taste and 
the sooner the buyer can introduce good 
taste into his own home, the sooner he 
will be able to help others by knowing 
how to select pieces for his store that are 
in good taste. 

The job of the store buyer is not only 
to make money for his concern; he has 
also an obligation to the public to give 
it the best taste possible for the money it 
spends. After all, the public in the 
lower income bracket is just as much 
entitled to artistic surroundings and 
objects in good taste as that in the higher 
bracket, and much more so in the post- 
war period. The public is determined to 
get good taste, and those who take heed 
now will reap the harvest. 
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Palladium in Jewelry 


KAREN R. GILLESPIE 
Here are the facts about a precious metal that rivals platinum. 


“Palladium—a Precious Metal for 
Fine Jewelry.” For two years adver- 
tisements such as this have been 
appearing in leading fashion magazines. 
“What is palladium?” we asked students 
who are of marriageable age. Their 
answers showed them to be confused and 
perplexed. Some had a vague idea 
about palladium, but most had never 
heard of it. Older people, specialists in 
lines relating to retailing, were quizzed 
and they, too, were indefinite in their 
answers. Here is a material being sold 
in the stores, money being spent on 
advertisements concerning the product, 
yet few have become inquisitive enough 
to ask, “What is palladium?” 

Is it just a wartime substitute for 
platinum for fine jewelry? Is it an 
inferior product that will disappear from 
the jeweler’s showcases as soon as the 
time-revered materials return from war- 
time use? These and other questions 
arise when one considers the case of 
palladium in jewelry. 


HISTORY OF DISCOVERY 


Although little is known about this 
substance by the average person, it 
has been known to scientists for over a 
hundred years. In the year 1803, a new 
metal was isolated by W. H. Wollaston, 
a famous English scientist. Because of 
its beauty, durability, rarity, and fine 
grain, it joined the ranks of the other 
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precious metals and was named “pal- 
ladium” in honor of a newly discovered 
planetoid “Pallas.” This planetoid, in 
turn, had been named after Pallas 
Athena, ancient Greek goddess of arts 
and industries. 

Lustrous, pearl-gray colored palladium 
is a member of the platinum family of 
metals. Platinum, iridium, rhodium, 
osmium, and ruthenium constitute the 
other members of the family. These 
metals, which are often found together 
in nature, are considered with gold and 
silver as the precious metals. The 
metal was at first so rare that it was 
restricted to special laboratory uses and 
experiments, as it is an excellent material 
for electrical contacts, and is useful, 
among other things, in certain types of 
dental alloys. 

Not until the discovery in the 1920’s 
of palladium in the nickel ores in Canada 
was there sufficient supply for extensive 
use in fine jewelry and in commercial 
application. Today, Canada, Alaska, 
and South Africa are the main sources of 
this metal. Even with this increased 
production of palladium, it is still 
one hundred times scarcer than gold 
and rarer than platinum, an important 
metal for fine quality jewelry since the 
end of the First World War. 

In January 1943, however, platinum, 
because of its many important industrial 
uses, went to war. White gold was 
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scarce and becoming increasingly difh- 
cult to obtain because of the govern- 
mental limitation on nickel, the base 
metal usually combined with gold to 
form the alloy. Only one metal, pal- 
ladium, was available for white metal 
mountings and settings for precious 
jewelry. But palladium was frowned 
upon by some jewelers. In previous 
years some manufacturers had made 
palladium settings and sold them as 
platinum and jewelers had become wary 
of a metal which they considered a 
substitute. But is palladium just a 
substitute metal? 

Some jewelers believe that even after 
release of platinum, palladium will be 
preferable for use in certain jewelry 
pieces where lighter weight is desirable. 
Because of its rarity, pearl-gray lustrous 
beauty, durability, and ability to hold 
gems securely, palladium is entitled to 
its own important place in the jewelry 
field. 


WHAT ARE THE PROPERTIES THAT 
MAKE PALLADIUM DESIRABLE? 


Chemists and metallurgists tell us 
that palladium is a grayish-white metal 
which is malleable and ductile; it has a 
hardness between 4 and 5 on the accepted 
scale for hardness of metals—almost the 
same as for platinum; it weighs less than 
either pure gold or platinum; it has the 
lowest melting point of any member of 
the platinum family metals, is affected 
by no common acids, but reacts slowly in 
nitric, sulphuric, and hydrochloric acids, 
and is dissolved readily by aqua regia. 
But what does all this mean to the pur- 
chaser of fine palladium jewelry? 

1. Color. A grayish-white color is of- 
ten so desirable for jewelry that gold is 


combined with white metals such as 
silver, nickel, or zinc to give a silvery- 
hued alloy known as white gold. Even 
yellow gold settings often have white 
metal mountings to hold the diamonds so 
that their brilliance can be better re- 
flected, and their apparent size enhanced. 
Palladium, which has this desirable 
grayish-white color, also takes a brilliant 
polish that it retains in jewelry use. 
The luster of the metal is not dulled or 
tarnished in ordinary atmospheres. Pal- 
ladium may discolor slightly in damp 
industrial atmospheres containing 
sulphur dioxide, but 10 k., 14 k., and 
18 k. gold' will darken more readily. 
This discoloration rarely affects the 
jewelry use of the metals. 

2. Malleable and ductile. To enable 
the jeweler to shape the metal into 
intricate designs, these properties which 
make the metal workable are essential. 
Because palladium is malleable, a gold 
beater can roll and pound it into thin 
sheets 1/250,000 of an inch in thickness. 
Because it is ductile, it can be drawn 
into a very fine wire for the most exacting 
jewelry requirements, and thus the 
jewelry customer is assured of beauty, 
detail, and workmanship equivalent to 
that available in gold or platinum 
jewelry. 

3. Hardness. The hardness of a metal 
means its ability to resist scratching 
and wearing away. Since a metal that 
wore away readily would have little 
permanent value, this is an important 
factor. Palladium, like platinum and 


1Pure gold is 24/24 or 24k. 10k means 
10 parts out of 24 are gold, the balance being 
other metals used to impart hardness, varying 
color, and to make the metal less expensive. 
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gold, must be alloyed (combined with 
other metals) to give it sufficient hardness 
and strength for wear resistance and 
to enable it to hold precious stones 
securely so that they cannot work loose 
from their settings. Platinum is gen- 
erally alloyed with 5 or 10 per cent 
iridium or ruthenium, and palladium is 
alloyed with about 5 per cent ruthenium. 

4. Weight. Heavy weight often im- 
plies value. However, in the finished 
piece of jewelry, weight adds no real 
advantage. Palladium is lighter in 
weight than either platinum or pure 
gold, but weighs approximately the 
same as 14 k. gold. This affects its 
value for jewelry use only in that it 
gives approximately 75 per cent more 
bulk to the ounce than its sister metal, 
platinum, and thereby it becomes less 
expensive to use. Pure palladium is 
at the present time approximately $24.00 
per ounce. Pure or fine gold and plat- 
inum sell for approximately $35.00 per 
ounce. Silver is 72 cents per ounce. 

It is thought that because of its lighter 
weight, palladium will be preferable 
to platinum after the war for such 
jewelry items as ear clips, brooches, 
and certain types of bracelets. 

5. Melting point. Palladium has the 
lowest melting point of all the platinum 
family metals (platinum melts at 1773.3° 
C.; palladium melts at 1554° C.) but 
it still melts at a much higher temper- 
ature than gold. High melting points 
present difficulties in jewelry manu- 
facture. Palladium is already being 
successfully melted and cast by many 
metal workers. 

6. Reaction to chemicals. For the 
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testing of metals and for laboratory use, 
the manner in which metals react to 
certain chemicals is of importance. 
Palladium is not affected by common 
acids and therefore will not be harmed 
in average use. Palladium is the only 
metal of the platinum family that is 
dissolved slowly by nitric, sulphuric, 
and hydrochloric acids. This reaction 
to strong acids, while useful in testing 
the metal, does not affect its use for 
jewelry. Platinum and pure gold are 
dissolved slowly only by aqua regia 
(1 part nitric acid and 2 parts hydro- 
chloric acid). Palladium is attacked 
rapidly by this acid, but its resistance 
to attack is increased by its being alloyed 
with ruthenium. Gold when alloyed 
with copper, nickel, or other base metals 
is more readily attacked by these acids. 

Palladium forms a black stain (pal- 
ladium iodide) when a drop of tincture 
of iodine is placed on it and it is heated 
with a small flame. This stain is 
difficult to rub away. Gold and plat- 
inum, although slightly stained when 
so treated, do not retain the stain so 
readily. 


NOW ACCEPTED FOR FINE JEWELRY 


Today palladium has been accepted 
by the trade, and good jewelers are 
using it for their finest creations. Any 
difficulties in working the metal have 
been overcome by the jewelers, its many 
merits have been tested, and it has 
claimed a permanent place in the fine 
jewelry field. Now we have the chal- 
lenge of educating those who buy and 
sell palladium so they will appreciate 
properly this precious metal. 
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Personnel Work in Retailing Boom 
Baby or Profession? 


NATALIE KNEELAND 


How to put personnel work on a professional basis so that it may have a secure 
and vital place in store management is explained in this article. 


Shakespeare’s phrase, ‘‘what’s past 
is prologue” can well be borne in mind 
when considering the role of personnel 
work in retailing, in both the near and 
the distant future. Following the last 
war, there was an unprecedented in- 
crease in the number of personnel 
workers in the retail field. Executives, 
previously immune to the testing virus, 
experimented with this new science in 
both selling and _ nonselling areas. 
Training departments mushroomed over 
night. Decentralized training became 
the vogue. Personnel work—we 
thought—had come into its own. With 
the depression came disillusionment. At 
a time when they were most sorely 
needed, personnel departments, along 
with other extra services, were cut to the 
bone. Personnel work had become a frill 
to be discarded in an economic crisis. 
The reason for this becomesclear when we 
examine that boom period more closely. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


The course of the personnel boom, 
before the crash, might be characterized 
by the phrase “too much—too fast.” 
It took on the complexion of the times. 
In this period of easy money, elaborate 
programs were set up without great 


regard for expense. In this process of 


expansion, undoubtedly many unnec- 
essary frills were added. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that the depression 
would bring about a sharp curtailment 
in personnel activities. But it scarcely 
seemed necessary to throw out the baby 
with the bath. 

Another result of the boom was an 
overemphasis on the administrative 
side of personnel work—the paper-work 
detail—in which the individual was 
sometimes lost. Stores built up in- 
tricate systems of record keeping for 
both training and employment. Error 
systems, in more than one sense of the 
word, came into prominence. To keep 
these various systems going, additional 
clerical help was needed, until the tail 
began to wag the dog. 

The development of decentralized 
‘raining called for an army of men an¢ 
women (mostly women in retailing) 
trained in technical subjects and in 
teaching methods. There were only a 
few schools in the country equipped to 
supply this demand, so that the stores 
naturally turned to those within their 
ranks. Furthermore, this was in line 
with the much publicized policy of 
“promotion from within.’”’ As a rule, 
these trainers were selected on the basis 
of their technical knowledge, rather than 
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on their ability to work with people. 
However, the fact was recognized that 


-it is easier to learn technical information 


than it is to impart it to others, and so 
began the era of in-service training in 
“training the trainer to train.’ The 
importance of training on the job also 
began to be appreciated, with a swing 
away from formal classroom training. 
In spite of this apparent progress, 
the fostering of personnel work was, all 
too frequently, a generous gesture on 
the part of management. Its lack of 
real prestige was reflected in the com- 
paratively low rate of compensation 
and its ordinarily subordinate place in 
store organization, under the store 
management or merchandising division. 
The depression showed up its true 
position in the retailing picture. 


BUILDING FOR A PERMANENT PERSONNEL 
FUTURE 


Again, we are faced with a national 
emergency. And, again, retailing is 
showing an awakening interest in what 
personnel work has to offer. Postwar 
plans envisage greater attention to 
individuals than ever before. Outstand- 
ing organizations are setting up elaborate 
machinery for the overhauling of wage 
rates and the construction and installa- 
tion of tests. Training, on all levels, 
is the catchword of tomorrow. 

In spite of all this increased interest, 
will retailing find itself in the same 
position again ten or twenty years 
hence? After “the tumult and the 
shouting dies,” will we again become 
apathetic and complacent because we 
no longer need to sell our occupation 
in the face of strong competition? Or, 
can we take steps now toward building 
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a permanent future for personnel work? 
If so, along what lines? 

First of all, must come a change in 
.the attitude of management, itself. 
Undoubtedly, the tightening of the 
labor market and the development of 
unionization in the retail field have 
forcibly brought home to retailers the 
full importance of satisfactory employer- 
employee relations and the true value 
of personnel work. This has _ been 
further emphasized by the experiences 
of those in the armed services and in- 
dustry. However, if anticipated stiff 
competition in the labor market, fear 
of unionization, or emulation are to be 
the primary motivating factors in in- 
creased personnel activity, we cannot 
hope for very much from it. Neither 
can we go back, in this day and genera- 
tion, to welfare work implanted on the 
workers. Our personnel work will have 
to be carried out on an intelligent co- 
operative basis, in which both sides 
have something to contribute. Further- 
more, it will have to have the full 
belief and backing of management. 
Such belief can be most adequately and 
concretely expressed in properly ad- 
justed salaries for personnel workers 
and recognized representation in the 
councils of management. 

If we are to profit by experience, this 
time we will make haste slowly. We 
will not spread our efforts too thin. 
What is more important, we will so 
integrate our work that it forms a 
meaningful pattern which will help the 
individual employee develop on _ his 
job for as long as he is with us. To 
accomplish this result, we will need to 
plan a long-term program into which 
units of work in counseling, testing, and 
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training can be suitably fitted. Such 
a procedure will avoid the possibility 
of amassing a large collection of un- 
related courses which do not lead in any , 
given direction, as is sometimes the case 
with existing streamlined training, or 
undertaking a spotty program of testing 
without due follow-up. We will also 
need to distinguish between the admin- 
istrative and the human-relations phase 
of personnel work, and not allow one to 
develop at the expense of the other. 

And this brings us to the matter of 
selection. In the purge of the twenties 
those who were most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with store systems and pro- 
cedures were the ones likely to be 
retained. They have carried on in a 
most difficult period, or have been re- 
placed by others during the emergency. 
If we were to follow the tradition of 
promotion from within, these people 
would seem to be the logical ones to be 
advanced to responsible personne] posi- 
tions, in an expanded program. But 
are they? Does length of service on a 
job or aid in an emergency guarantee 
professional competency? Does tech- 
nical or clerical proficiency assure ability 
to handle the baffling problems of 
personal relationships? Is there a 
natural line of promotion from admin- 
istrative work to employment inter- 
viewing, personnel counseling or con- 
sulting, and training? Or do they not 
represent two distinct fields of work, 
each performing a vital function? 

If a store doctor left the organization, 
we would not expect a good receptionist 
to take his place. Professional ethics, 
as well as good sense, would forbid it. 
And yet, stores sometimes promote 
individuals who have been primarily 


keepers of records, or systems experts, 
to positions calling for the utmost tact 
and understanding in handling people. 
It may be argued, of course, that med- 
icine is a profession; that a person 
must be especially qualified to be a 
doctor. But teaching, or training, is 
also supposed to be a profession. Fur- 
thermore, interviewing and personnel 
consulting, when properly carried on, 
closely parallel the work of a clinical 
psychologist, who likewise rates as a 
professional. However, merely calling 
the nonadministrative side of personnel 
work “professional” does not make it so. 
If we are to raise our work to a pro- 
fessional level, we must set up and 
maintain professional standards. Fur- 
thermore, such action requires the whole- 
hearted support and active participation 
of management. 


WHAT MANAGEMENT CAN DO TO PRO- 
FESSIONALIZE PERSONNEL WORK 


There are a number of things that 
management can do in establishing 
professional standards for personnel work. 
First of all, it can select people for 
personnel positions who have had a 
good general education that has been 
sufficiently liberal to serve as a founda- 
tion for work involving contacts with 
many and varied personalities. It might 
even make a bachelor’s degree a re- 
quirement. 

In addition to having a liberal educa- 
tion, personnel workers must be voca- 
tionally trained. They need _back- 
ground courses in economics and labor 
relations, applied and social psychology, 
personnel administration and testing. 
They should understand the philosophy 
and principles of vocational education. 
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They should also have sufficient work 
in written and oral English to enable 
them to express themselves adequately 
before a group, in personal conference, 
and in writing. Promising individuals 
who lack such training might be able 
to secure it, while on the job, by attend- 
ing night school. Or the store might 
send them to a personnel center for 
several months to study and become 
acquainted with what is being done. 
Such training could very well include 
visitations to other personnel organiza- 
tions. 

Management itself must provide the 
specific training required for technical 
competency. In addition to offering 
basic courses in store organization and 
management, it must provide for 
thorough training in the particular 
work to be performed. This demands 
more than book learning on the part 
of the trainees. Like doctors, who put 
in a period of internship, or trainers, 
who serve their apprenticeship in prac- 
tice teaching, personnel workers, too, 
need to learn by doing, under super- 
vision. For example, those planning 
to enter employment work must learn 
to perform the specific techniques re- 
quired on that job; those to become 
trainers must have practice in teaching 
adults; those whose work will involve 
personnel counseling or consulting must 
master the technique of the interview. 
Such in-service training must be a 
continuous process, adapted to the 
needs and the development of the 
individual. 

So far, we have not mentioned personal 
qualifications. They have been left 
to the last, not because they are un- 
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important, but because they are so 
obviously necessary in retailing that 
they are sometimes overemphasized. 
A person with a pleasing or dynamic 
personality and an ability to get along 
with people is quickly singled out in a 
store. But we may well ask, at times, 
“Ability to get along to what purpose?” 
We may find that it is “ability to get 
along—period.” We have the bedside 
manner without the required professional 
skill. Both skill, or the “know-how,” 
and the ability to get along are necessary 
in personnel work. The particular per- 
sonal qualifications that a store will set 
up for its personnel workers will be 
determined by its individual needs. 
However, among those would probably 
be included sufficient maturity to com- 


_ mand respect, sincere interest and belief 


in people, an objective sympathy, pa- 
tience, and understanding that will 
enable the worker to treat individuals 
either separately or in a group with the 
consideration they deserve, a capacity 
for hard work, and a pleasing personality, 
not to be confused with glamour. 
Leadership, while desirable, should come 
with experience and training. 
EXCELSIOR! 

This sounds like a pretty big order. 
But until now, our work along this line 
has been scattered. We need to syn- 
thesize our efforts into a constructive 
program that will provide for an orderly 
advancement from the status of novice 
in personnel work to that of professional 
expert, with recognized certification of 
attainment. In so doing, we will earn 
the right to call personnel work in 
retailing a profession. 
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Retail Trade in 1944 


ANN ROBERTS 


The tables below summarize the sales and profit results of the country’s leading 
retail institutions. 


According to Department of Com- 
merce estimates, retail trade in 1944 
totaled $69,275,000,000, compared with 
$63,384,000,000 in 1943 and $57,552,- 
000,000 in 1942. Stores handling soft 
lines (nondurable goods) showed a 9.2 per 
cent increase over 1943, whereas the 
hard-line stores increased 6.3 per cent. 


General merchandise stores showed an 
increase of 8.0 per cent. . 

The figures below, showing the re- 
sults in specific stores, have been com- 
puted from reports cited in newspapers 
and not directly from official financial 
statements. Profit figures, in most in- 
stances, are reported after the deduction 
of taxes and other charges. 


Sales in Thousands Net Profits 
of Dollars (Per Cent) 
Organisations 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Depariment and Specialty Stores 
Allied Stores Corp. $204 ,000 
Arnold Constable & Co. $12,855 12,855 3.3. 246 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. A02 ,957 92 , 362 2.8 
I. Bamberger & Co. 38, 860 38, 206 
Barker Brothers Corp. 14,863 3.0 
Best & Co. 29,267 25,672 3.7 4.8 
Blauner’s, Inc. 16,275 15,462 es "23 
Bloomingdale Bros., Inc. 732,174 2:5 
Broadway Department Stores, Inc. 25,899 2.6 
Bullocks, Inc. 65,784 45 , 687 4.1 4.5 
Consolidated Retail Stores, Inc. 21,798 19,796 3.0 3.0 
Crowley, Milner 20, 263 19,206 2.9 3.6 
Davison-Paxon Co. 16,800 12,449 
A. De Pinna Company 4,042 3,582 2 1.8 
“mporium Capwell Corp. 48,617 43,594 3.3. 2.3 
The Fair 24,932 22,734 24 
Franklin Simon 12,919 11,750 3.2 0.1 
Gilchrist Company 10,109 9,323 1.3 LS 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. 194,552 164,552 2.1 1.9 
Goldblatt Brothers 62,388 60,241 1.5 1.1 
Hale Brothers 22,178 22,177 2.6 2.8 
23,451 21,835 1.0 1.1 


Hearn Department Stores, Inc. 


* Sales of four stores in Macy group, $184,830,000 for vear ending January 29, 1945. See Macy for 


profit per cent of the group. 
t Year ending July 31. 
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Organizations 
Interstate Department Stores 
Kaufman Department Stores Corp. 
LaSalle and Koch Co. 
Macy’s (New York) 

May Department Stores Co. 
I. Magnin Co. 

Mandel Bros., Inc. 

Marshall Field & Co. 
Mercantile Stores Co., Inc. 
National Department Stores 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. 
Outlet Co. 

Penn Traffic Co. 

J. C. Penney Co. 

Roos Bros., Inc. 

Russeks Fifth Ave., Inc. 
Spear & Co. 

White House 


M. H. Fishman Company, Inc. 
H. L. Green Co. 

W. T. Grant 

S. S. Kresge Co. 

S. H. Kress & Co. 
McCrory Stores Corp. 
McLellan Stores Co. 

G. C. Murphy Co. 
Neisner Brothers, Inc. 
J. J. Newberry Co. 
Roses 5, 10, & 25 Stores 
Scott, Burr Stores Corp. 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 


American Stores 

H. C. Bohack 

Colonial Stores, Inc. 

Grand Union 

Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 
Jewel Tea Co. 

Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 
National Tea Co. 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 


Bond Stores 
Lemer Stores Corp. 
Mangel Stores Corp. 


t Year ending July 31. 
t Includes manufacturing. 
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Sales in Thousands 


of Dollars 
1944 1943 
$42,910 $41,545 
39,007 33,556 
12,691 11,132 
116,479 $105 , 844 
181,727 167,919 
18,052 
24,688 22,629 
$134,923 
59,668 50,278 
64,000 
8,485 7,222 
11,284 710,516 
4,074 
535 ,363 489 , 888 
12,175 10,636 
13,576 12,801 
9,220 
12,139 10,076 
Variety Chains 
$6,814 $6,774 
68 ,669 66,229 
174,188 163 ,983 
216,456 206 ,040 
127,955 124,022 
71,324 67,351 
38,319 35,274 
88 937 82,078 
38,215 37 , 333 
95,861 91,029 
12,444 11,171 
17,478 15,811 
459,847 439 009 
Grocery Stores 

$216,284 $212,082 
97 ,657 90,901 

41,921 
1,131,000 
57,720 53,205 
447 , 287 442,428 
99,747 91,790 
656,572 588 , 834 

Apparel Chains 

$51,425 $45 , 594 
87,281 75,606 
20,684 


i 1943 
2.3 2.7 
3.2 3.0 
* * 
2.5 
3.1 3.0 
3.3 
2.3 
3.9 
3.3 3.2 
45 635.5 
4.2 
3.2 3.7 
3.0 
2.9 3.2 
1.3 
$.6 2.9 
3.1 
3.4 3.4 
4.6 
4.4 4.5 
3.0 3.4 
4.7 
3.1 3.6 
2:5 
3.2 3.4 
2.9 3.4 
8.7 
4.9 5.0 
0.8 0.8 
0.8 0.7 
2.4 2.2 
1.1 1.2 
0.8 0.8 
2.3 2.7 
3.8 
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Sales in Thousands 


Net Profits 
of Dollars (Per Cent) 
Organizations 1944 1943 3 
Drug Chains 
Peoples Drug Stores $37,741 $34,758 3.3 
United Cigar, Whelan Stores 65,444 64,230 22 2.1 
United Drug, Inc. 138,913 
Walgreen Co. 120,299 114,951 
Shoe Chains 
Diamond Shoe $30,326 $26,593 38. 24 
Edison Brother Store, Inc. 44,545 39,779 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. 24,437 2.1 
Melville Shoe Corp. 54,367 39,238 4.0 6.2 
Schiff Co. 20,986 19,320 25 
Miscellaneous Chains 
Reliable Stores Corp. $12,597 $12,998 5.9 6.6 
Western Auto Supply 25,430 46, 206 4.3 


Mail-Order Houses 


Chicago Mail Order 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 
Spiegel, Inc. 


$42,223 $36,494 
620,967 595 ,933 
940 , 889 852,597 

34,713 27,828 


—8.6 


(Continued from page 65) 
better than a competitor’s, when prob- 
ably the competitor’s is not a good oper- 
ation. Our operation may be satisfac- 
tory in relation to the competitor’s but 
very unsatisfactory if the facts were 
known and proper standards set. 

The human element of guess and 
hunch, blended with a hope and a prayer, 
has given to most retailers not a satis- 
factory operation, but to the so-called 
successful retailer it has given a better 
operation only in comparison with a 
poorone. In other words, the successful 
retailer is one who makes less mistakes 
rather than one who maxes most mis- 


takes. Again, in relation to proper 
standards he may be very unsuccessful. 

The challenge to young people who are 
studying to be retailers is (1) to know 
from facts what is right, (2) to set stand- 
ards in keeping, and (3) to set out to ac- 
complish those standards. Anything 
less is unworthy of the generation of 
merchants to come, when the entire 
nation will surely be overstored, when 
competition will be greater than ever 
before, and when “survival of the fittest” 
will be constantly with us. It is the 
coming generation who must have facts 
and set high standards or lose out in its 
life work of retailing. 
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The Retailer and Government 
Surplus 


A number of the large retail organi- 
zations have set up special departments 
or appointed certain individuals to 
specialize in the procurement of govern- 
ment surpluses. These include, among 
others, Macy-May, Allied, Associated 
Merchandising Corporation, Hearn, 
Gimbel, Knott, and a Grant-McCrory 
hookup. But the average retailer who 
is not in a position to perform functions 
normally performed by the jobber is 
likely to find buying direct from the gov- 
ernment sources, such as the Commerce 
Procurement Division, unsatisfactory. 
The reasons are as follows: 

1. The rule caveat emptor is applied. 
The government takes no risk. It does 
not guarantee the goods; it may offer 
little chance for inspection; it does not 
always describe them fully; it sells on an 
“as is,” “all sales final” basis, giving 
little opportunity for the adjustments 
usually available in buying for regular 
lines. 

2. The government sells largely by 
means of the bidding procedure. This 
takes a great deal of the buyer’s time. 
Sometimes, goods are sold to other 
Federal and State agencies after a 
buyer has gone to great trouble to bid 
upon a lot. 

3. The bidding procedure may lead 
to a competitor’s obtaining the same 
goods for less, since bidders may bid 
for portions of a lot. For example, a 
store may bid $13.50 for a portion of a 
lot of sheep-lined coats and a competitor 
or jobber may bid only $9.00. Both 
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may get the merchandise, if the bids 
above $9.00 did not total the entire 


. supply. Thus, one successful bidder 


may find himself at a great disadvantage. 

4. The capitai of the successful bidder 
is unduly tied up. He must pay by 
certified check as soon as his bid is 
accepted and frequently does not get 
possession for some weeks. And he may 
have to pick up and pack the goods at 
his own expense at a distant point. This 
disrupts the retailer’s usual buying prac- 
tice, where he has an opportunity to 
receive and check and even sell some of 
the goods before he pays for them. 

5. The buyer’s turnover is decreased. 
Lots are generally large and badly 
assorted. Frequently, the goods are out 
of season and have to be held for some 
months before sale is possible. As a 
result, normal turnover is greatly inter- 
fered with. 

6. Much of the merchandise available, 
though technically consumer goods, is 
suited only for special purposes in certain 
parts of the world. Such merchandise 
is best handled by institutional dealers 
and not by the retailer who sells to the 
general public in his area. 

7. It is necessary to maintain close 
contacts with various selling agencies 
to be assured of having the chance to 
bid on many of the desirable small lots, 
and few stores can afford the expense this 
incurs. It is true thai most consumer 
goods are listed in the Surplus Reporter 
of the Commerce Procurement Division, 
but many agencies sell material classified 
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as nominal and scrap, by negotiation, 
and contractors often sell surplus rather 
than turn the goods over to the govern- 
ment agency that ordered them. In 
this way, only a few buyers in close 
contact with the various offices may 
even hear of some opportunities. How- 
ever, one agency, at least, has adopted 
the policy of advertising even small 
amounts of nominal and scrap material 
in the classified columns. 

Thus, it would seem that the jobber 
is likely to play an important part in 
the disposal of surplus. It is true that 
eventually retailers of the country will 
sell some six billion dollars’ worth of sur- 
plus goods but much of this will pass first 
through the hands of jobbers or of the 
consolidated buying offices of retail 
combines such as the Macy-May group. 

A list of the disposal agencies, operat- 
ing under the policies of the Surplus 
War Disposal Board, are as follows: 

R.F.C.—for capital and producers’ 
goods 


Department of Commerce—for con- 
sumer goods 

War Food Administration—for foods 
and allied war property 

Foreign Economics Administration— 
for all surplus property abroad 

United States Maritime Commission 
—merchant ships and maritime items 

National Housing Agency—wartime 
housing facilities 

War Department—only nominal 
amounts of goods (less than one hundred 
dollars’ worth) 

Navy Department—raw_ material, 
scrap, salvage, and nominal amounts of 
both consumer and other goods 

Smaller War Plants Corporation— 
in some cases will buy merchandise from 
the disposal agency for small manu- 
facturers 

War Contractors—these goods are 
not formally listed as surplus but often 
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Teachers’ Section 


The Vocational Counselor’s Responsi- 
bilities in the Field of Retailing 


R. C. VAN WAGENEN 


Here are basic facts about retailing that every vocational counselor should 
know. 


Training and counseling in the field 
of distribution has been neglected not 
only during the war emergency, but for 
many years previously. A review of 
course offerings in secondary schools 
will reveal, in many situations, that 
counselors and school administrators 
have not kept their curriculum and 
guidance programs in gear with the 
changing trends in business and the 
opportunities for employment in retailing 
establishments. 


EMPLOYMENT IN RETAILING 


It is important to consider that out of 
a total working force numbering 45,166- 
000 persons in 1940, 6,332,000 were 
employed in retail establishments on a 
full-time or part-time basis. Retailing, 
then, employs one person in seven of all 
those gainfully employed in the United 
States. In California, the ratio is one to 
Six. 

Retailing is a field composed of small 
business units and, therefore, provides 
an opportunity for individuals with 
rather limited capita] to enter the field 
of distribution as store owners and 
proprietors. 


According to the 1939 census figures, more 
than half of all retail stores (54.2 per cent) do 
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less than $10,000 business a year, while 29.2 
per cent do a business between $10,000 and 
$30,000; 91.2 per cent of retail establishments 
are classified as doing less than $50,000 per year 
and are placed in the category of small business. 

In 753,000 retail stores, or 42.6 per cent of 
the total, the business is run by the proprietor- 
owner alone, or with the assistance of unpaid 
members of his family. 

In 1,356,400 stores, or 76.6 per cent of the 
total, not more than two paid employees are 
on the pay roll. 

Out of 3,048,000 establishments of all kinds 
enumerated by the Bureau of the Census in 
1939, retailing accounted for 1,770,356, or 58 
per cent of the total, and on the average there 
is a retail store for each 74 persons living in the 
United States. 

In order to show the trend of growth in the 
number of retail stores, the following figures 
are submitted: 

In the ten-year period from 1929 to 1939, 
the number of retail stores increased from 1,476- 
000 in 1929 to 1,588,000 in 1935, and 1,770,000 
in 1939. The largest proportionate gain was 
in small towns under 2,500 population in rural 
communities. 


POSTWAR RETAILING 


It is important to consider the post- 
war prospects in the field of distribution 
so that retail training programs may be 
geared accordingly. 


The Committee for Economic Development 
estimates that the nation’s income in the post- 
war period needs to be at least 140 billion dollars, 
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in order to sustain employment at a satisfactory 
level. 

Under pre-war conditions, approximately 75 
per cent of the national income was spent by 
consumers for food, clothing, shelter, automo- 
biles, appliances, and a host of other products 
and services. 

If national income after the war is maintained 
at a minimum level of 140 billions a year, ex- 
penditures by consumers for merchandise and 
services should exceed 100 billions. Prior to 
1941, purchases of consumer goods and services 
reached a peak of 74 billions in 1929. In 1942, 
the amount of 82; in 1943, 91 billions. 


According to the above figures, after 
the war, retailers will need to be prepared 
to sell from 30 to 50 per cent more 
merchandise and services than they 
ever did in their best pre-war year. 

The above figures have tremendous 
implications for counselors, also for 
teacher-training institutions who are 
preparing teachers to teach in the field 
of retailing. 


REDUCING THE COST OF DISTRIBUTION 


If we are to improve our system of 
distribution, it is likely that we must 
first begin by eliminating some of the 
wastes lurking therein. Figures are 
not available to show the losses resulting 
from inefficient store management, retail 
business failures, and poorly trained 
employees. The consumer bears the 
burden, in the main, although the total 
retail trade is seriously affected by the 
high failure rate and rapid management 
turnover. 

Figures released by credit-reporting agencies 
show that, of ten retail businesses launched in 
some lines of trade, nine fail within a period of 
ten years. The University of Denver in its 
survey, “Mortality of Retail Stores in Colorado 
1925 to 1935,” shows that of 100 stores in busi- 
ness in 1925, 46 had discontinued operation in 


1930. This is compared with a figure of 47 
for the State of Illinois. 


In considering the mortality rate of 
retail stores, we may well consider the 
observations of Dr. Paul Nystrom, 
retail economist, who makes the following 
comment: ‘‘Most failures in retail bus- 
iness are simply closed out in a quiet, 
informal way, and the public never 
learns just what the exact financial 
situation was. A new man with new 
capital seems to be ready to step in and 
try his fortune as soon as the old dealer 
steps out. No lesson is drawn from the 
accumulated experiences of the vast 
number of failures that have taken place 
in the past.” 

While lack of capital may be one of the 
major causes for retail business failures, 
lack of knowledge of business funda- 
mentals is a strong contributing factor. 
Where both knowledge and adequate 
capital are absent, the rate of failure is 
highly accentuated. 

Vocational counselors and interested 
instructors may well include in their 
community survey an analysis of the 
business failures in their local community 
in the light of discovering the causes of 
such failures, so that basic foundation 
courses may be organized in the interest 
of helping those individuals who choose 
to enter the retail field as proprietors and 
owners of retail stores. 


MERCHANDISING COURSES ON THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL LEVEL 


The vocational counselor and school 
administrator should give serious con- 
sideration to the figures released by the 
United States Office of Education as a 
result of a survey wherein it is revealed 
that of the 750,000 high-school graduates 
who leave our schools each year, ap- 
proximately one third plan to enter the 
field of distribution within a period of 
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two years after graduation, yet less 
than one per cent had had courses in 
retailing subjects that would help them 
in their work. Since about 78 per cent 
of high-school graduates do not attend 
college, and too few, unfortunately, 
attend posthigh-school extension classes, 
consideration must be given to the need 
for basic merchandising courses on the 
high-school level. 

Teachers of adult extension classes 
along with store managers have reported 
that many high-school graduates are 
woefully weak in basic subjects, such as 
mathematics, business English, and re- 
lated information pertaining to the 
retail trade. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COUNSELOR 


A good counselor will lay the necessary 
groundwork in order constantly to im- 
prove the type of service rendered. He 
considers occupational trends in the 
community, State, and nation as basic 
working material. He should never 
have a marked preference for, or a 
prejudice against, certain pursuits or 
occupations, including the matter of 
college preparation, and thus avoid 
making continued vocational guidance 
mistakes based on snap judgment and 
its related evils. The occupation some- 
times considered as a rut by some 
counselors may turn out to be the 
broad highway of success for some 
individual, leading toward a happy life. 

The wise counselor makes his occupa- 
tional survey without bias, studies trends 
of employment in specific fields, in the 
interest of gearing his program accord- 
ingly. He must meet his responsi- 
bilities in the future with more humility, 
with fewer preconceptions concerning 
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student interests and intelligence quo- 
tients in relation to natural abilities. 
The counselor’s future success may be 
determined largely on his ability to 
organize, administer, and profit by an 
adequate student follow-up program. 
Over a period of years, he must know 
specifically how well those students who 
have come in contact with his counseling 
and guidance program have adapted 
themselves in the fields of work. The 
statistics gained in follow-up surveys 
will certainly be supporting data to 
prove or disprove his good judgment 
and counsel in specific fields in relation- 
ship to student abilities, interests, and 
needs. 

Under a free system it is likely that 
the numbers who choose to open a 
business of their own will continue and 
become greatly increased in the postwar 
era. Will vocational counselors do their 
share in eliminating some of the wastes 
that lurk in distribution by means of 
their intelligent counseling of those 
individuals, who have retail merchandis- 
ing abilities? Through their diligent 
efforts they should provide adequate 
retail training courses on all levels to 
meet the current postwar needs. 


(Continued from page 74) 
employees, white-collar workers in gen- 
eral—how many of these families are 
your regular customers? How many of 
them actually have fewer spendable 
dollars today? The point here is that 
these dollars have to go a longer way. 
Your goods will be scrutinized more 
closely. Specific facts may clinch many 
a sale to this group of families. Let’s 
try to give them sound goods and factual 
advertising! 
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Book Notes 


Radio Advertising for Retailers, by C. H. 
Sandage. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945, 271 pages. 


For many years retailers have been “flirting” 
with the idea of using radio advertising. Rela- 
tively few retailers, however, have ever given 
radio a fair trial, if they have tried it at all. 
Possibly because they know so little about radio, 
they have been inclined to dismiss it as an ad- 
vertising medium that is not suitable for the 
retail store. Of the stores located in communi- 
ties where radio stations are available, probably 
not more than 1 store in 15} bought radio time 
in 1942, according to Radio Advertising for Re- 
lailers. 

Professor Sandage’s book is published at an 
opportune time, when retailers are looking 
ahead to the postwar era. The study serves 
two purposes: (1) to determine the extent and 
the character of the use to which retailers have 
put the facilities of broadcast stations, as well 
as the success or failure of their usage of the 
medium; and (2) to provide suggestions for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of local radio adver- 


tising. 
C. M. E. 


The Advertising Smoke Screen, by Blake 
Clark. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1944, 228 pages. 


Advertising is such a powerful selling agent 
that it can be a potent instrument for either 
social good or for social ill. In the hands of wise 
and honest businessmen, advertising performs 
a very real service for users as well as for sellers. 
In the hands of indiscreet or dishonest business- 
men, advertising does irreparable harm to both 
users and sellers. 

In The Advertising Smoke Screen, Blake Clark 
has written a searchingly sensible book about 
the services and the disservices of modern ad- 
vertising. On the one hand, he encourages 
fair and honest advertising. On the other, he 
exposes the tricks used by unscrupulous ad- 
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The author 
does not condemn advertising as such. He does 


vertisers to sell their products. 


condemn the rackets of the trade. He shows 
how the slippery, within-the-law evader of 
fact is building a barrier of disbelief between the 


average man and all advertisers. 


A Distributive Education Program for 
Variety Stores, by C. A. Nolan. Cin- 
cinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 1945, 36 pages. 


This manual presents (1) the qualifications 
and duties of salespeople and assistant managers 
in variety stores and (2) suggested syllabi of 
instruction for each of these groups. The study 
of qualification and duties has been based on 
an analysis of salespeople’s and assistant man- 
agers’ jobs in the McLellan Stores Company. 

The suggested course programs are based on 
the J.LT. plan worked out by the Office of 


Education. 
J. W. W. 


Fashion Is Our Business: Careers of 
Famous American Designers, by Beryl] 
Williams. New York and Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1945, 
205 pages. 


An interestingly written account of the lives 
of twelve American designers, including such 
well-known names as Clare Potter, Emily 
Wilkens, Hattie Carnegie, Claire McCardell, 
Norman Norell, Jo Copeland, Philip Mangone, 
Edith Head, Louella Ballerino, Mariska Karasz, 
Mabs and Voris. This list includes several 
designers whose work has won national awards 
but omits the equally successful Adrian and 
Vera Maxwell. Nicely printed with excellent 
photographs, this book will meet a real need 
among young people who think they want to 


become designers. 


